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The substance of the following Memoir appeared as a Magazine 
article shortly after Lord Ljndhurst's death ; and, although the 
Author felt that so slight an outline of the career of that illustrious 
man is a most inadequate tribute to his memory, the favourable 
reception accorded to it by friends induced him to reprint and 
publish it as a pamphlet. It has now been revised and partly re- 
written in consequence of certain mis-statements in Lord Camp- 
bell's biography of Lord Lyndhurst in his Lives of the Chancellors. 



LORD LYNDHURST. 



More than ninety years ago, " when George the Third was 
King," and Washington was but a village in what were still 
" his Majesty's North American Colonies," the great lawyer 
and statesman whose character and career are the subject of 
the present memoir, was born at Boston, in Massachusetts, 
which had not then ceased to be a part of the British empire. 
So lately as the autumn of 1863 there was living amongst us 
a man who was a scholar at Cambridge nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago ; who was a schoolboy when Blackstone and 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield were still living, and who saw 
Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds; who witnessed the 
surges of the French Revolution ; could recollect (as he told 
the House of Lords in 1859) the day when every part of the 
opposite coast was blockaded by an English fleet ; remem- 
bered the victories of Camperdown, St. Vincent, and the 
Nile; and, above all, that triumphant fight at Trafalgar 
which almost annihilated the navies of France and Spain ; 
and who could also recollect the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt ; the achievement of victory after victory in the 
Peninsula ; the operations of the British army in the South 
of France ; and, last of all, the great battle which ended the 
war. In his long lifetime he not only beheld events abroad 
which changed many dynasties of Europe, but saw at home 
the ebb and flow of public opinion upon great political questions 
which threatened to remodel the English constitution; he might 
have witnessed the parliamentary conflicts of Pitt and Fox, 
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aiid could tell us of the eloquence of Sheridan and Burke ; he 
was not only Lord Chancellor when Queen Victoria was a 
child, but saw the "dull and decorous court" of George III., 
and had become eminent at the Bar in days when the Prince 
Regent was giving balls at Carlton House ; in his infancy 
occurred the riots which preceded the revolt of the North 
American colonies from the mother country ; and he beheld 
the rise of the United States and their growth into one of the 
great powers of the world. His life, in short, was one of the 
last remaining links which connected our time with the life 
and characters of the latter years of the last century, and it is 
a career that recalls names and incidents which have receded 
far into the past. 

It has been truly said that we recognise something patri- 
archal in relation to ourselves in persons who have lived from 
before the French Revolution to our own times ; and (as the 
writer of an article in the Quarterly Review on the " Life of 
Miss Berry" remarked,) there is something in these occasional 
lengthened spaces of individual existence which seems to 
make them especially favourable for biographical narrative : 
the one figure, standing for a period so protract;ed, by the 
stream of Time, seems to hold up the mirror of past genera- 
tions and bygone life. 

It was on the 21st of May, 1772, that John Singleton 
Copley, the future Chancellor of England, was born. Mr. 
Copley, his father, was the son of Richard Copley of Lime- 
rick, by the daughter of Mr. John Singleton, an ancestor of 
the Singletons of Queenville Abbey, Clare, but was a native 
of Boston, where he was at that time practising in his pro- 
fession of a portrait-painter ; his mother was the daughter of 
Mr. Clarke, then " factor " in the tea trade for the East India 
Company. In New England this lady had a birthright to the 
colonists' regard, in being lineally descended from Mary 
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Chilton, one of the famous company of emigrants fi'om Ply- 
mouth in " The May Flower," and (according to tradition) 
the first woman who set foot on the American shore. Little 
Copley may have seen his grandfather's tea-chests thrown 
overboard by the excited populace of Boston in the riot by 
which they signalised their determination to resist taxation 
by the mother-country; at all events, Mr. Clarke — who 
appears to have been more a royalist than Copley — had to 
escape from Boston in the disguise of an Indian ; and Copley 
himself, who was wont to say that he had painted without 
having had a lesson and before he ever saw a good painting, 
soon afterwards proceeded to Italy for the purpose of im- 
proving his knowledge of Art. This was in 1774 — two years 
before the Declaration of Independence ; and on the 24th 
June, 1775, Mr. Copley, with the future Chancellor and his 
then infant sisters, landed at Dover after a passage of twenty- 
eight days — in those times accounted a very short voyage. 

Of Mr. Copley's studies in Italy, his copy of a "Madonna" 
by Correggio, which was long to be seen in the family man- 
sion in George Street, was a memorial ; so, too, were the 
" St. Jerome," after Correggio, a fine copy of the celebrated 
picture at Parma, the size of the original, and made there 
about 1774 or 1775, " the Virgin and Child," and " St. Ca- 
therine and an Angel ; " also, a study for a portion of the 
last-mentioned picture, painted at Parma at the same time ; 
and which were in Lord Lyndhurst's collection at the time 
of his death. It is said that the success of his picture, "a 
Boy with a Squirrel," which he had painted in 1760, and 
which was exhibited anonymously in England, was the cause 
of his afterwards coming to this country.* 

* This picture, which was exhibited at the International Exhibition, was 
also in Lord Lyndhurst's collection, and purchased after his death by Mr. 
Amory of Boston, who married Miss C. Greene, his Lordship's niece. 
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In a few years after his arrival in London he resided and 
practised in the house in which his distinguished son always 
continued to live, and in which he died, — a house in George 
Street, a few doors from Hanover Square, which was at that 
time almost a surburban locality adjacent to those Marj^lebone 
fields — haunted by milkmaids and covered with daisies — 
which then spread to the north of Cavendish Square. 

Mr. Copley's reputation has been attributed to his felicitous 
skill in portraiture ; but he was not only a portrait-painter. 
Several well-known pictures attest his skill as an historical 
painter also. The " Siege of Gibraltar," painted for the 
City of London, and now in Guildhall ; the Death of Lord 
Chatham," which is in the South Kensington Museum ; the 
" Death of Major Peirson," the artist's chef^d^ceuvrey which 
was painted for Alderman Boydell, afterwards re-purchased 
by Copley, and now also in the same collection ; and " King 
Charles demanding the Five impeached Members," now in 
Boston, are the best known examples. 

Reynolds was ceasing to paint when Copley established 
himself in London, and, by the advice of West, Copley's 
countryman, who was then Painter to the King, he joined 
the Boyal Academy of the day, and gradually acquired fame 
and aiBuence and the favour of the court. Bound his table 
in George Street men of taste and rank, and artists of 
eminence, were wont to gather; and his son, the fiiture 
Chancellor, profited by his early contact with that refined and 
polished circle — ^perhaps, indeed, he owed in some measure 
to those early associations the graceful and courtly manners 
which always distinguished him. Mr. Copley's painting 
room, at the back of the house in George Street, where one 

r 

of his daughters was wont to read Englisli poetry aloud to 
him when painting, became the favourite library or "study" 
of his eminent son. 
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The lad seems to have been endowed with a love of the 
beautiftil in Nature ; if he had not left America in such early- 
infancy, we might well suppose it to have been fostered by 
the grandeur and wildness which surrounded his childhood's 
home. At all events he was brought up amidst artistic 
objects and associations ; and he himself stated in the House 
of Lords, in that speech on the Royal Academy which fell 
with such peculiar grace and interest from his lips, that he 
was originally destined for his father's profession : it is known, 
moreover, that he actually attended for some time the lectures 
of Barry and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the latter of whom he 
may have seen at work with his palette among the lords and 
ladies of the Court. Thus, we may imagine the future Chan- 
cellor seated at the feet of the great painter, much as Lord 
Mansfield, the future Chief Justice of England, might have 
been seen in his youthful days as a pupil in the society of 
Pope. 

It is related, that, when a mere boy, he had been asked by 
a guest of his father's, at one of the dinner-parties in George 
Street, " Of what profession will you be, my little lad?" and 
his father quickly answered, " Anything but a painter : he 
has my permission to be anything he chooses but a painter. 
He may be a lawyer, and, if he takes my advice, he will be 
one ; and then " (continued his father, in what we may call 
unconscious prophecy), " if he is a lawyer, and an able one, 
what a bright future may await him I He may be Attorney- 
General; and, if really clever, why may he not become Lord 
Chancellor?" 

We know not whether he found it more difficult than 
Blackstone did to bid farewell to his Muse, but he did take 
his father's advice ; and years after the death of his gifted 
parent — who was privileged only to see his son on the 
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threshold of his success*— it was the fortune of that son, as 
Lord Chancellor, to assemble princes of the Royal family, 
chiefs of the State, and sages of the Law around the table at 
which his father had (as it were) prophesied his greatness. 

In 1786 we find young Copley at a school at Clapham, he 
being then in his fourteenth year. On the authority of a work 
entitled " Literary Lawyers," he is said to have precociously 
figured at this time as a lover and poet, and to have ad- 
dressed to a young lady whom he had met at a dancing 
school some verses which Lord Campbell says were closely 
imitated from Horace ; " but the professed lover " (adds the 
biographer of Tlie Chancellors j) " has never since been known 
to versify." 

From Clapham the future Chancellor was removed to a 
school at Chiswick, where he was taught first by the Bev. 
Mr. Crawford, and afterwards by the Bev. Dr. Home.t 
What his proficiency or demeanour at this school may 
have been cannot now be ascertained, but here, no doubt, 
was laid the foundation of that classical knowledge which 
was always attributed to him in after years. In 1790, 
on the 8th July, he was admitted Pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and thus entered upon a career of varied 
distinction. At that time. Person, the great Greek scholar, 
and Parish, the mathematician, were resident professors in the 
University, and exercised beneficial influence over its studies 
and scholars. From his wonderful quickness of comprehen- 
sion and strength of memory, young Copley was able (in the 

♦ Mr. Copley died in 1814. His father-in-law, Mr, Clarke, lived with 
him and Mrs. Copley from the time of his arrival in England until his death, 
which occurred when he was in his eightieth year. Mrs. Copley survived, 
and attained ninety years of age. 

t Father of the late Sir William Home, lately a law officer of the Crown 
and Master in Chancery. 
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words of Lord Campbell,) to make a given portion of time 
devoted to study more available than any man in the Uni- 
versity, and he would occasionally affect to be an idler and 
man of pleasure. At all events, the young scholar of Trinity 
acquired such proficiency in mathematics that in 1794 he 
went out Second Wrangler and second Smith's Prizeman — 
an honour which the University had only a few years before 
acquired the power to confer, by the bequest of Dr. Smith, 
Master of Trinity College, who was the last of Sir Isaac 
Newton's philosophical set of friends, and left 3000Z., with 
directions that the interest of a moiety should form prizes to 
the two Bachelors of Arts who should appear to have made 
the greatest progress in philosophical and mathematical 
studies. In 1797 he was elected a Fellow, and he thus ac- 
quired the means of cultivating the tasties and forming many 
of the friendships to which he adhered throughout his life. 
His appreciation of the advantages of classical studies in 
education was constantly shown on all occasions ; and, half a 
century after his student-days at the University, we find him 
as Lord Chancellor thus expressing his sense of them : it was 
the case of the Free Grammar School at Manchester,* where 
an attempt had been made to change its character, and get it 
devoted to commercial purposes. " I should very much 
lament," said the Chancellor, " such a change. I think it is 
of the utmost importance that we should be, as far as possible, 
all of us, brought up according to one general system of 
education ; and no system is better fitted for refining and 
humanising the manners of a nation than a system of litera- 
ture founded on classical learning." How heartily would he 
have denounced the proposal to divert endowments of the 
Universities from the purpose of the founders, and throw them 
open to persons who are not members of the Church of Christ ! 

* Attorney-General v. Lord Stamford (1842), Phill. 761. . 
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It has been said that the arena on which he became so 
eminently successful was not really the one to which his 
genius pointed, and that a mind connecting in so high a 
degree the power of analysis and synthesis would probably 
have found its most congenial employment in the study of 
physical science, or the solution of problems in the higher 
branches of mathematics and philosophy. At all events, we 
know that while at college he developed his natural taste for 
chemistry — ^how different was the science of those days from 
what he lived to see it I — and that he also studied mechanics; 
the state of which branch of knowledge in his youth we can 
the better estimate when we remember that in his infimcy the 
steam-engine itself, and Arkwright's method of spinning 
cotton by rollers, were very recent inventions. Natural phi- 
losophy seems to have had great attractions for him, and it is 
remarkable that, on some occasion towards the close of his 
long life, his retentive memory enabled him to fix the date of 
an event that was mentioned in conversation, by recollecting 
that it occurred at the time when he was reading Newton's 
Principicu Even after he had risen to the highest honours of 
the law he retained his taste for mechanical construction, and 
we are told that he often amused himself with his box of 
tools, and in his youth constructed models of buildings. It 
was in cases which brought his scientific acquirements into 
play that he first distinguished himself at the Bar. Of this 
we have a memorable instance in his conduct of a trial which 
turned upon the originality of a lace-making process, for 
which a patent had been granted : he showed himself so well 
acquainted with the principles of the invention and the working 
of the machines, that, to the astonishment of many of the 
auditors, he explained the whole method to the Court in a 
lucid and masterly way. Again, in a case which, turned on 
the nature of essential oils, his chemical knowledge was dis- 
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played in a manner which greatly advanced his forensic repu- 
tation at an early period of his career. 

But to revert to his life in the period between the taking 
of his bachelor's degree and his call to the Bar — an interval 
of nearly ten years. • A great part of that time was passed 
at the Universiiy ; and in those earnest and hopeful days 
" life and the world were opened to him amidst buildings and 
studies and associations that spoke of a world gone by and of 
a life to come ; " in them his foot was first placed on the 
ladder of future eminence, and in them he enjoyed not only 
a freedom of thought and action, but generous friendships 
and happy hours, to which in the turmoil of later life he 
looked back as the best and brightest he had known, 
1^ Before commencing his forensic career, he availed himself 
of his appointment as one of the " travelling bachelors " of 
the University to visit the home of his childhood and his native 
country — then alienated from Great Britain ; and how re- 
motely distant from our own times his early manhood was, 
we seem the better to appreciate when we find that his com- 
panion on his tour through the United States was Volney, 
the author of " The Ruins of Empires," and that he visited 
General Washington himself at Mount Vernon.* Little was 
it thought that the young traveller would outlive the union of 
the States, and see the great Republic of the West a prey to 
civil war and unavailing slaughter I Still less could it have 
been thought that in him England was to derive from the 
New World one of the most able defenders of her ancient 
institutions. In after-life he delighted to refer to the scenes 
of his youth, and to describe his journey to America, his tra- 
velling on horseback through the primeval forests to Niagara, 

* He appears to have travelled during some weeks in company with Loais 
Philippe, afterwards King of the French, then a refugee in the United 
States. 
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and his visits to the principal cities of the New World, which 
were then just commencing their career of prosperity. 

It would be pleasant could we know his impressions on 
revisiting America, but we may be sure that, with his love 
for the picturesque in Nature, he must have seen much to 
delight him. He found some populous towns risen where 
there had been only wilderness in the time of his infancy, 
and many a busy landing-place for vessels where he had left 
remantic solitudes of rock and wood. And what a contrast 
did he behold between the modern aspect of his native home 
and the venerable buildings, spared by time, amidst which 
he had been educated in the mother-country — between the 
wide prairies and « boundless forests of America, and the 
antique villages and steepled plains of old historic England ! 
But the tide which was to lead him to fortune bore him back 
to English shores ; and the young traveller, who was now to 
apply himself to the study of the law and the mysteries 
learned in a pleader's chambers,* was duly called to the Bar. 
This was in 1804, a year memorable for the patriotic reaction 
of public feeling, and for the spirit with which the volunteers 
of that day were enrolling themselves to repel the invasion 
then apprehended from Bonaparte. 

Mr. Copley on finally quitting Cambridge took chambers 
in Crown-office Row, Temple, but was a Member of Lincoln's 
Inn. It was at this time that Lord Campbell, his recent bio- 
grapher, made his acquaintance, and he mentions that Copley 
used to attend a Debating-club, which was held at Mr. Tidd's 
Chambers in Kings Bench Walk. " When I," says Lord Camp- 
bell, " entered here as a pupil, and was admitted a member 
of that club, I was presented to Mr. Copley, to whom I looked 
up with the most profound reverence and admiration. He 

* He became a pupil of Mr. Tidd, and, before his call, practised for a 
short time as Special Pleader under the Bar. 
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was a capital speaker, but," adds Lord Campbell, " rather too 
animated for dry juridical discussion," — a statement which 
must seem strange to all who remember the distinguished 
subject of this memoir. 

Lord Kenyon was at that time Chief Justice, and Law, 
afterwards Lord EUenborough, was Attorney-General; Lord 
Eldon had recently become Chancellor ; the voice of Erskine 
was still raised for constitutional freedom ; Henry Brougham 
was rising at the Bar ; and a Romilly and a Perceval graced 
the Midland Circuit, which Mr. Copley joined, and on which 
he had Lord Denman for his comrade during many years. 

It has been often said that at this period of his life he held 
what were called liberal opinions so extreme that he even 
prefeiTcd the democratic institutions of America to the mo- 
narchy of England, and espoused the views of radical politi- 
cians. The account of transatlantic cities and manners which 
he sent to the Vice-Chancellor in compliance with the statutes, 
during his visit to his native country, is said to have taken 
a more liberal and cosmopolitan view of American institu- 
tions than was at that time common in England, and to have 
somewhat foreshadowed republican tendencies. It has been 
pretended that his mind was tinged from youth by republi- 
can principles ; and the fact that Copley on his visit to the 
land of his birth was accompanied by the author of Lea 
Ruines^ a sceptic of the most advanced school, would pro- 
bably, had it been known to Lord Campbell, have been used 
as affording countenance to some damaging insinuation. But 
the fact is, that Mr. Copley was brought up in fear and 
hatred of republicanism. His family were devoted royalists; 
and he was wont to lay stress on his having been born before 
the Declaration of Independence, and being, consequently, 
a British subject. His connection with America, however, 
as his native country, led him to take an interest in dis- 
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tingoished Americans, and to value their society. When one 
thinks how he loved freedom ; how many of the liberties that 
we now enjoy as freely as the air we breathe had then to be 
fought for before juries and wrested from the Crown ; how 
sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion were rife at home, 
and how Europe was convulsed by war, one can imagine 
that his thoughts reverted to the peace which the New 
World then enjoyed, and that, with the poet, he may have 
sighed — 

^f or a lodge in some vast wilderness, 



Some bomidless contignity of shade, 
Where romonr of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach him more I 

However, he had been once an ardent admirer of Volney's 
writings, and it is not improbable that in his youth his 
political views were anything but those of the " Tory " party; 
but when he was taunted in after-life with having abandoned 
his earlier views, and with having been " a Whig and some- 
thing more,^' he emphatically denied that he had ever be- 
longed to any political society, and challenged his opponents 
to point to any speech or act that would justify the charge. 
" I met him," says Lord Campbell, " not unfrequently, at public 
dinners of a political complexion. In after-life he asserted 
that he had never been a Whig, which I can testify to be 
true. He was something more, or in one word, a Jacobin. 
He would refuse to be present at a dinner given on the return 
of Mr. Fox for Westminster, but he delighted to dine witli 
* the Corresponding Society,' or to celebrate the anniversary 
of the acquittal of Hardy or Home Tooke." Now, Copley 
was a boy at school in 1784, when Fox was returned for 
Westminster ; and the " Corresponding Society " was sup- 
pressed soon aftjer he came of age, so that he had little oppor- 
tunity for attending its dinners, had he been a sympathiser 
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with its objects: his name, moreover, has not been found 
among the guests, nor among those who took part in its 
proceedings. Lord Campbell, at all events, could never have 
met him at a dinner of the Corresponding Society. From 
his first appearance in Parliament, however, down to the 
close of his career, he seems to have been a staunch Conser- 
vative ; and if his earlier opinions were democratic, he must 
hav^e abandoned them very soon, and have been content to see 
them stranded like ocean-weeds beside the flood that led 
him to fortune. 

It has been stated that he never reported a case while at 
the Bar. It certainly is not known that hie was the author 
of any law reports, and it is known that he had a great disin- 
clination for any labour that could be avoided ; but he pub- 
lished in 1808 a volume, entitled " Report of the Proceedings 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons in the 
case of a double return for the borough of Horsham," — a 
carefully compiled little work with learned notes by himself. 
It was published anonymously, and the fact as to its author- 
ship has only recently been made known through the medium 
of the Pall Mall Gazette on the authority of a gentleman 
whom I know to have had the best means of information. 

He became the acknowledged leader of the Midland Circuit, 
and in the year 1813 he had acquired such a position at the 
'Bar as to procure him the degree of Serjeant-at-Law ; * and 
as a practitioner in the Court of Common Pleas — in which the 
Serjeants, only, then had audience, it became his function to 
assist in administering the Law of Seal Property by forms of 
procedure which had been handed down from very early 
times, but which he lived to see abolished, like the wig and 
full suit of black, long the indispensable dress of a judge 
when he appeared in company, but which were laid aside in 

♦ When he took the dignitj of Serjeant-at-Law, he gave gold rings with 
the motto *' Studiis yigilare sevens." 
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the reforming era of William IV. He must have found it 
less attractive to practise among the legal cobwebs of the 
Court of Common Pleas than in the popular and brilliant 
arena of jury trials. It has been justly said that the advocate 
who charms the hearts of juries and wins renown, is one who 
lives among "grotesque and passionate forms of many-coloured 
life," is often the depository of truths stranger than fiction, 
and becomes the representative for the time of human affec- 
tions and fortunes, passions and hopes. It is his province at 
one moment to track the subtle windings of fraud ; at an- 
other, to combine a cluster of small histories into one great 
disclosure, and to construct a vivid picture out of fragments 
of scattered truth ; now, to penetrate the darkness of the 
past by the guide of decaying charters and the light of heroic 
names, and retrace dim and forgotten "footprints on the 
sands of Time ;" to have entrusted to his care the property, 
the honour, or the life of his fellow-men ; to be familiar with 
every modification of human feeling, with all the strength, 
and the weakness, and the sanctities of the human heart I 
Serjeant Copley's great attainments enabled him to shine in 
these duties of the advocate, as Erskine had shone ; but he 
had also studied law as a science, had traced its principles to 
their sources in the fountains of the common law, and thence 
through all the ramifications which extending wealth, and 
commerce, and civilisation had engrafted on tlie early wisdom 
of our English jurisprudence. 

It was during the first thirteen years of his professional 
career that he acquired his ability to conduct causes with 
confidence and success, but during that time he did not 
attract much attention from the public. He distinguished 
himself, however, in the case of Thorpe v. The Governor of 
Upper Canada, and still more, in the trial relating to Heath- 
cote's lace-patent Copley was never (to use the just criticism of 
the Quarterly Eeviewer) a brilliant or showj'' advocate : his 
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strength lay in his clear, acute, subtle intellect ; his highest 
forensic qualities were of the judicial order, and (as his friend 
Sir Samuel Shepherd remarked) he had no rubbish in his 
head. 

It was the trial of Dr. Watson for High Treason, in June 
1817, that brought to Copley the opening of a new and. 
brilliant career. A large Radical meeting had been held in 
Spa-fields, at which Hunt and other revolutionary speakers 
were present : pike-heads and other weapons had been col- 
lected, an attack on the Bank was threatened, and, if the 
leaders could have had their way, they would have cried, 
" Havoc I and let slip the dogs of war." The end of the meet- 
ing was that the shop of a Holborn gunsmith was plundered, 
and a constable was killed in the affray. The leaders. Thistle- 
wood, Dr. Watson, Hooper, and Preston, being indicted 
before Lord EUenborough, Hooper and Preston were de- 
fended by Sir Charles Wetlierell and Serjeant Copley, to 
both of whom Tory opinions were even at that time attri- 
buted. Copley's reputation at the Bar, rather than Tory 
opinions, however, pointed him out as just the man to bring 
reason, logic, and sagacity in aid of irregular powers of 
oratory. " Copley," says Lord Campbell, " was calm, per- 
suasive, and successful. I heard his speech with great delight, 
and I consider it one of the ablest and most effective ever 
delivered in a court of justice : the whole was a close chain of 
reasoning on the evidence as applicable to the charge." 

It was not only that Serjeant Copley on this memorable 
trial showed the skill with which he could either examine a 
witness or convince a jury, and gave proof of remarkable 
tact and clear intellect; he displayed also "that serene and 
equable temper which never lost a point by passion," and 
that graceful courtesy which conciliated opponents as well as 
judges. The defence of his clients was successful, and the 

B 
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populace placarded the walls of London with the words 
" Copley and Liberty ! " But the abilities he showed on this 
trial had a more important recognition in the applause of dis- 
cerning critics, and attracted the favourable notice of the 
Grovernment. Lord Castlereagh, who had remained in Court 
until the conclusion of the trial, declared (says Lord Camp- 
bell) that if Serjeant Copley had been for tlie Crown, the 
prosecution would have succeeded. 

Lord Lyndhurst himself, towards the close of his life, was 
under a fixed impression that it was when he appeared as 
counsel for the publishers of the Quarterly Review ^ in an 
action for an alleged libel on Colonel Maceroni, that he first 
fixed the attention of the Tory leaders as a desirable auxiliary. 
He conducted the defence, and the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Liverpool, with other members of the Government, 
were seated on the bench. Shortly afterwards, the successful 
advocate was requested to call on the Prime Minister, who 
told him that if he wished to come into Parliament a seat was 
at his service, and requested him to take time to consider. 
The reply was an immediate acceptance, and he was forthwith 
elected for Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, a borough then 
under the influence of the Treasury ; but there was no con- 
dition or promise as to services or reward ; no pledge of any 
sort was required, offered, suggested, or imposed. This was 
in March 1818, and he was now in the forty-sixth year of 
his age. 

The overture of Government with regard to a seat in Par- 
liament did not, however, in point of fact, follow the trial of 
Count Maceroni's action, which took place on the 10th De- 
cember, 1819, when Copley was Solicitor- General, and in the 
spring-tide of his fame. 

On the appearance of Lord Campbell's Life of Lord Ellen^ 
borough in 1857, in which work Lord Castlereagh is repre- 
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sented as uttering the familiar bar-joke about the rat-trap and 
fhe Cheshire cheese,* Lord Lyndhurst said that he did not 
recollect that he had ever attracted that nobleman's particular 
attention, and also that it was when he appeared in Maceroni 
V. Murray that he first received the notice of the Ministry. 
This version was published, with his approval, in the Edin- 
burgh Review,t and has since passed unchallenged, but ap- 
pears to have been founded on an incorrect impression. 

When charged with a disregard of political principle in 
accepting the ministerial offer, he invariably replied that he 
had never joined any political party, never belonged to any 
political society, never made any profession of political faith, 
prior to his election for Yarmouth. It has been justly re- 
marked that many men can hardly be said to have any 
politics until they are compelled to take one side or the other, 
and their conduct is not to be confounded with corruption or 
dishonesty if they eventually take the side they were not 
expected to take. No one who knew Lord Lyndhurst after 
his entrance into public life, could discern a trace of the 
democrat ; his mind seems to have been " formed in a Tory 
mould," and it is most unjust to accuse him of having become 
a Tory with a view to personal advancement. 

He entered the House of Commons in stormy and difficult 
times, and a man of his transcendent abilities, bold tempera- 
ment, and habitual discretion, could not fail to take a prominent 
part in the political struggles of the day ; but some of the 
great legal and constitutional questions — such for instance as 
the Habeas Corpus Act — had been decided before he came 
into Parliament.^ It was to no powerful family connection, 

* Mr. Serjeant Copley was appointed Chief Justice of Chester in the 
course of the year 1818. 

f Oct. 1857, in a notice of Lord CampbelPs volume. 

t His speech in favour of continuing the Alien Act was the first he made 
in the House. The celebrated Alien Act had been passed in 1793. Mr. 

b2 
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nor to any services to a political party j^ that he owed the 
position he had now attained. His success at the Bar had 
been won by merits of no common order. As an orator, his 
persuasive powers were not due to an impassioned style of 
eloquence or a dazzling play of fancy ; he disdained ornament 
and metaphor as much as redundancy or exaggeration ; and 
his language, although elegant, had a precision and a severity 
of style which recalled the great orators of classical antiquity 
— a terseness and dignity not unworthy of Tacitus. How- 
ever complicated or intricate the question, his powerful and 
scrutinising mind had the faculty of throwing it into clear and 
logical order. He always so treated his subject as to enable 
his auditors to grasp and understand it ; indeed, it used to be 
said of him, as it had been said of Lord Mansfield, that his 
statement of a case was worth anybody else's argument, and 
made it appear that his was the only possible view. The 
opening speech was a point of advocacy in which he especially 
excelled ; it demanded, of course, a careful study of the case 
in all its bearings. He used to say that it was of paramount 
importance that the judge and the jury should be impressed 
in the first instance with the views and doctrines it was 
intended to maintain. A writer,* who wrote soon after Mr. 
Serjeant Copley entered Parliament, and who was no friendly 
critic, says : ^^ I hardly know a man at the Bar who avails 
himself so often of the advantage afforded by a liberal educa- 
tion, and by reading which has not been confined to law. He 
is more than a lawyer, and apparently well read not only in 
the historians but in the poets of his country, so that at Nisi 
Prius he shines with peculiar brightness. He seldom offers 
anything that is frivolous or unnecessary, or tliat does not 

Serjeant Copley's speech was delivered in opposition to Romilly, and was 
eulogised by Mackintosh. 
* The author of " Criticisms on the Bar," published in 1819. 
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mainly conduce to the point at which he is aiming. His 
periods (continues our critic,) are formed not only with cor- 
rectness, but with great nicety and exactness. His sentences 
are frequently long, but they are not involved in parentheses, 
and are always complete, well constructed, with due relation 
and proportion of parts, and not by any means deficient in 
variety." As a parliamentary orator, his speeches were re- 
markable for graceful ease and simplicity of statement, lucid 
method and force of expression ; and in " serene dignity and 
luminous order " his style has been compared to that of Lord 
Mansfield. " His spirited and noble bearing," says Lord 
Campbell, " had secured him favourable hearing in the House 
of Commons, and his very agreeable manners made him 
popular with all branches of the profession of the law." 

Li 1819 (March 13) he married Sarah, widow of Colonel 
Thomas, an officer who fell at Waterloo. Sir T. Lawrence 
has perpetuated the beautiful features of this lady, who became 
a leader of fashion after the rise of her distinguished husband 
to the highest honours of his profession. She was the niece 
of Sir Samuel Shepherd, the late Attorney-General, at whose 
house Copley first met her. Forthwith after his marriage 
" he set up " (to use Lord Campbell's words) '^ a brilliant 
establishment in his father's old house, w^hich he enlarged 
and beautified." Lady Copley had extraordinary enterprise 
and cleverness, and her assemblies were attended by all the 
most distinguished persons who could gain the honour of 
being presented to her. Copley himself is represented by 
Lord Campbell to have been always very fond of what is 
called fine society. If his biographer means by this that the 
distinguished subject of the present memoir loved cultivated 
society, and mixed in it naturally and easily as in his proper 
sphere, the representation is correct. His rising reputation 
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opened to him the charmed circle, and his social qualities and 
rising fame, not a little aided by the personal attractions of 
his wife, contributed to his success. 

Soon after entering Parliament he relinquished his seat for 
Yarmouth, and was returned for Ashburton, which he con- 
tinued to represent until, in 1826, he was returned with Lord 
Palmerston for the University of Cambridge. In the autumn 
of 1819 he received his first oifficial promotion, for he was 
then appointed to the office of Solicitor- General, which had 
been held by Sir Robert Grifford,* and he consequently re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He had now to exert his 
ready talents on behalf of the ministry, in debates arising out 
of the seditious meetings and the sanguinary collision which 
had taken place at Manchester between the military and the 
mob. In the following January, the death of George III. 
closed the longest and most eventful of English reigns ; and 
in April an arduous labour awaited him as Solicitor- General, 
in the trial of Thistlewood (who had been associated with the 
acts of his former clients on the trial arising out o£ the sedi- 
tious meeting in Spa-fields), and whom, in conjunction with 
Ings and others, he now successfully prosecuted for the no- 
torious Cato Street conspiracy. During the trial, which 
lasted over ten days, he kept the long chain of evidence 
clearly in view, and his cross-examination of the witnesses 
produced for the defence had reference to objects and in- 
cidents which probably neither witnesses nor jury conceived 
to be material until their relevancy was made apparent in his 
reply. The more famous trial of Queen Caroline before the 
Peers brought into view still higher accomplishments ; and 
such was the dignity of his demeanour, and such were his 

♦ Now Attorney-General, though Copley's junior in standing, and greatly 
his inferior in acquirements and oratory. 
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calmness and moderation, that lie escaped the obloquy which 
the managers of that unpopular and damaging trial generally 
incurred. 

It has been said that he was seen to some disadvantage in 
the King's Bench, where his principal practice lay, in having 
for his competitor Scarlett, the most consummate and success- 
ful advocate before a jury perhaps ever known. To the 
judicial character of Copley's mind. Lord Campbell bears 
witness, in speaking of the extraordinary powers and qualities 
he subsequently displayed on the Circuit — " qualities which," 
says this biographer, " might have made him the very greatest 
magistrate who has presided in an English court of justice 
during the present century." 

He was made Attorney- G-eneral in October, 1824, on the 
appointment of Sir Robert Gifford to the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas, and in that higher office did good service 
to his colleagues and to the public legislation of the day- 
Even Lord Campbell reluctantly owns that Copley as Attor- 
ney-General exercised his official powers with laudable mild- 
ness. It cannot be said that he was zealous for the improve- 
ments and reforms which the law and legal procedure in 
many particulars required ; yet at the request of Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1826, he addressed his mind so promptly to the 
Report of the Chancery Commissioners, that within three 
months from the date of it he had digested a plan, which he 
developed in an able speech on introducing a bill to regulate 
the practice of the Court of Chancery, then still presided 
over by Lord Eldon, the aged conservator of all manner of 
abuses and opponent of reasonable reforms. 

At that period the desire for amelioration in various 
branches of our political and civil constitution which was, 
growing up in the public mind led to the introduction of 
certain measures, and in the debates which they occasioned 
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Sir John Copley took a leading part. Like Canning — who 
had recently been appointed by his early friend Lord Liver- 
pool to be Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with the lead for the 
Government in the House of Commons — ^he was steadily 
favourable to improvements that were wise and needful ; but 
he was opposed to all attempts to remodel our laws and in- 
stitutions at the demand of popular passions, and was in- 
capable of seeking a reputation for liberality by sacrificing 
principle to prejudice. 

Sir John Copley's Bill for the Reform of the Court of 
Chancery occasioned great disgust to Lord Eldon — that 
obstructive old potentate who (according to Sydney Smith) 
spent a long life in the preservation of abuses and in making 
money by them. The Lord Chancellor, it has been amusingly 
said, already regarded Sir John Copley with that mixture of 
apprehension and jealousy with which sovereigns and other 
occupiers of high places prescriptively regard their apparent 
or presumptive successors. Copley was not behind-hand in 
the reciprocation of dislike, and Lord Eldon's ponderous 
^^ solemnities " were not likely to find much mercy from his 
sarcastic spirit. It was not until Sir John Copley himself 
attained the office of Lord Chancellor that any progress was 
made towards Chancery Reform, 

On the death of Lord Gifford in 1826,* Lord Liverpool 
urged the appointment of Sir John Copley as his successor in 
the office of Master of the Rolls. " He has no competitor at 
the Bar," wrote the Premier to the Chancellor, " at least on 
our side, nor any on the bench who can compete with him 
for the highest honours of the profession." And so he re- 
ceived this high judicial promotion, retaining, nevertheless, 
his seat in the House of Commons, where, on the 6th of 

* Lord GifFord had been raised to the Mastership of the Eolls on the death 
of Sir Thomas Flmner, in April 1824. 
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Marcli, 1827, when he had been for some months Master of 
the Bolls, he delivered his memorable speech against Catholic 
Emancipation — too memorable, perhaps, seeing how sudden 
was his conversion to an opposite view. It would appear, 
however, that he did not really question the justice of 
removing the disabilities under which our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects still suffered, but that he thought their uncon- 
ditional admission to political privileges would be dangerous, 
and ought not to be granted unless sufficient safeguards could 
be obtained. 

He, at all events, did not oppose Catholic Emancipation in 
the spirit of Protestantism as it is in M^Neile. His consti- 
tuents—with the unreasoning and narrow bigotry of the 
times — ^were opposed to tlie. Roman Catholic claims ; and, in 
the speech which brought Sir John Copley into personal con- 
flict with Canning, he urged that the latter had not suffi- 
ciently guarded the proposed measure of relief. In this 
speech, he availed himself of arguments used in a pamphlet, 
on the same side, which had been then recently published by 
Dr. Phillpotts (afterwards Bishop of Exeter), and thereupon 
the following stanza from a well-known song was whispered 
in the House : — 

Dear Tom, this brown jug which now foams with mild ale, 
Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the vale, 
Was once Toby Phillpotts 

But no trace of ill-feeling remained on either side ; and 
Canning's offer of the Great Seal in the following month, 
when he had become Prime Minister, was accompanied by a 
good-humoured reference to Copley's use of Dr. Phillpotts' 
arguments. This was in April 1827. 

Dissensions on the Catholic claims, and the death of Lord 
Liverpool, had broken up the Cabinet ; and Canning, who 
had refused to join in any reconstruction which should not 
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place at the head of the ministry a statesman favourable to 
those claims, became Prime Minister. Lord Eldon, who had 
held the Chancellorship for a quarter of a century — 

Still being in, though so oft going out, 

at last resigned in fear of a possible Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, but he, when it was found that George IV. (who 
had been wavering on the question) determined that his 
Chancellor, at all events, should be opposed to the Catholic 
claims, was by no means pleased that his resignation had been 
accepted. 

Lord Kingsdown, in his Recollections^ says : '^ When Can- 
ning became Prime Minister, and all the Tories refused to 
serve with him, he oflFered the Great Seal to Copley, who at 
the time was performing his duties as Recorder, I think, of 
Bristol. On his way home he was met at an inn by a King's 
messenger with a dispatch from Canning, which he found to 
contain these words : " Will you be Chancellor, non obstante 
Phillpotto ? " And so Sir John Copley received the seal of 
office, and was, on tlie 20th April, 1827, called to the House 
of Lords by the title of Baron Lyndhurst of Lyndhurst, in 
the county of Hants. " He was engaged to dine," continues 
Lord Kingsdown, '' in the following week at a large political 
party of his old colleagues. Lord Lyndhurst says that he 
took down to dinner Mrs. Arbutlmot, who did nothing but 
reproach and abuse him the whole time that he sat by her, 
but Lady Lyndhurst was taken down by Lord Eldon, who 
was most marked in his attentions and courtesy to her, and in 
enabling her to overcome the awkwardness of the position in 
which she could not but feel that she was placed." 

It is pleasant to turn from the scenes of party warfare to 
the serener atmosphere of judicial functions, and to behold 
him as Lord Chancellor — at once minister, legislator, and 
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judge. He undertook the duties of the highest office in Chan- 
eery without having ever had the slightest practice in the 
Court, yet in his conduct in this high judicial office he 
showed himself not inferior to any of those great predecessors 
whose training and practice had made them familiar with 
courts of equity. To decide, justly, wisely, and impartially, 
the private contests arising between individuals (administering, 
be it remembered, an imwritten law, where every decision 
becomes in its turn a precedent, and where, in many cases, 
it is impossible to decide as a judge without laying down a 
rule as a law-giver) ; to propose in Parliament, with all the 
prescriptive weight of his high magistracy, great reforms in 
the civil and criminal jurisprudence of the country ; to give 
advice to the Council, as a minister, on measures of temporary 
expediency and State policy ; to add to these more important 
duties the exercise of great civil and ecclesiastical patronage 
as a trust committed to him for the public good, for the 
advancement of merit, and the promotion of men the most fit 
to serve in Church and State — is to be invested (as Sir 
Samuel Romilly has remarked) with functions which give the 
Chancellor vast power to promote the welfare of society ; and 
if in the performance of these multifarious duties he is 
actuated by the noble desire to use his attainments, his know- 
ledge, and his authority, as gifts of God, to be exercised for 
the benefit of his fellow-men, the Chancellor's destiny is the 
most glorious and the most solemn that the successful lawyer 
can attain. 

Lord Lyndhurst's elevation to the House of Lords opened 
a path to a greater parliamentary influence than he could 
have attained in the other House, and began what we may 
call that second period of his life in which he was to win his 
more enduring fame. It was here that he was to exhibit the 
real greatness aud superiority of his powers. Although his 
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forensic abilities had conducted him to the highest honours of 
bis profession, he was not made for juries, nor for black- 
letter judges, nor even for the House of Commons as it was 
in the time of George IV. ; and although he had been ten 
years in Parliament, he had hardly become a political nota- 
bility at the time of his promotion to the Woolsack. Unlike 
Lord Brougham, his parliamentary career can scarcely, in- 
deed, be said to have commenced before he entered the House 
of Lords. But the prominent and responsible position he now 
occupied seemed only to afford better scope for the exercise 
of his transcendent intellect ; and the calmer sphere of the 
Upper House was better fitted to the dignity of his style in 
argmnent or debate. 

His relations with Canning continued to be those of cordial 
friendship down to that statesman's death, which happened 
within a few months of Lord Lyndhurst's promotion. It has 
been asserted that he was instrumental in the Duke of Wel- 
lington's return to office : at all events, he closely allied him- 
self with the Duke, in whose administration he naturally re- 
tained his high office, and ho now began to be considerable 
as a statesman. 

On the 7th February, 1828, Brougham delivered his great 
speech on Law Reform, and the immediate result of it was 
the two-fold commission issued by Lord Lyndhurst as Chan- 
cellor — the one to inquire into the law of real property, the 
other into the law respecting actions, process, and pleading. 

And here it is to be recorded in his honour, that he had not 
long held the Seals when he had the courage to brave the 
opinions and opposition of his own party, and, although him- 
self differing from Sydney Smith in politics, to bestow on 
that genial and eminent divine a stall then vacant in the 
cathedral church of Bristol — a gift which the Chancellor 
made purely from friendship, and from respect for his character 
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and talents. This preferment broke the spell which had 
hitherto depressed Sydney Smith as a clergyman ; and on 
his first sermon in the cathedral — which was preached on the 
too-suggestive fifth of November — the congregation and the 
very Protestant corporation of the city were startled by hear- 
ing religious toleration advocated, for the first time, in their 
cathedral, and taught by a dignitary of the Church. His prefer- 
ment having rendered it necessary that he should leave York- 
shire for Somerset, the kindness of Lord Lyndhurst was again 
exerted to enable him to exchange his Yorkshire living for 
the more congenial rectory of Combe Florey, near Taunton, 
which he (as is well known) enjoyed so greatly. 

Lord Lyndhurst's conduct on the Catholic question is, per- 
haps, the least brilliant part of his history. It subjected him 
to the charge of inconsistency, if not of sacrificing opinions 
to ofiice, for he faithfully followed the Duke, in the conviction 
that the time for conceding the Catholic claims could not be 
long deferred. Catholic Emancipation had remained an open 
question in each Cabinet, and in 1828 Lord Lyndhiu'st had 
made another speech in the same sense and spirit as his (so 
called) '' Phillpotts oration." Down to the Session of 1829 
he had been distinguished by his learned and eloquent refuta- 
tions of all the pleas for concession which had been put for- 
ward, and, so lately as the previous year, had declared that 
emancipation, even though attended by securities, would be 
full of danger tt) the Constitution and the Established Church. 
It has been suggested, with some appearance of truth, that 
after all he had no real earnestness or settled convictions on 
this subject, and had acted as the advocate rather than as tHe 
statesman in opposing the Catholic claims. However, in the 
Session of 1829, he shared the somewhat sudden conversion of 
his colleagues, and owned that the dangers he had apprehended 
were not real. He, of course, did not escape the reproaches 
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of political inconsistency and unscrupulous adherence to his 
colleagues in office. With Sir Eobert Peel and the Duke he 
went down to Windsor on that memorable occasion when the 
King, having become suddenly alarmed at the proposed Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, '^ took leave of them with great composure 
and great kindness, gave to each of them a salute on each 
cheek, and accepted their resignation of office," whereupon 
the trio thus distinguished returned to announce their re- 
signation to their astonished colleagues assembled at a Cabinet 
dinner. On the same evening, however, came a letter from 
the King, desiring them to withdraw their resignations and 
proceed with their measures. 

And so, on the 5th of February, 1829, Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst read from the Woolsack the King's Speech, an- 
nouncing the forthcoming Emancipation Bill, and supported it 
by his famous speech on the 3rd of April following. Of course 
his advocacy of that measure could not be forgiven by Lord 
Eldon, who seemed to believe that his successor held a private 
retainer from the Vatican, and their altercations in the House 
led to a temporary estrangement ; for the conflict between 
himself and the aged ex-Chancellor sometimes took the form 
of angry taunt and personal accusation, rather than of harm- 
less retort such as that which is attributed to Lord Eldon, 
who, on presenting a petition against emancipation " from a 
company of tailors at Glasgow, and being asked by Lord 
Lyndhurst, in an audible whisper, " What ! do the tailors 
trouble themselves about such measures ? " replied, " No 
wonder ; you can't suppose that tailors like turncoats,''^ Lord 
Campbell, too, did not scruple to accuse the Chancellor of 
inconsistency ; and when describing the first bringing up of 
the Emancipation Bill to the House of Lords, he says : 

" Though the messengers from the Commons recollected that while Lord 
Lyndhurst sat amongst them he had strenuously opposed the measure, and 
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that he had been made Chancellor as an anti-Catholic, yet they knew that 
he had seen the error of his ways, and instead of the scornful grins and dark 
scowl which had formerly been witnessed in Lord Eldon*s time, they found, 
on presenting it, a reciprocation of * nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.' " 

But Lord Campbell was not content with making in Lord 
Lyndhurst's life-time an accusation of inconsistency. In his 
" Life of Lord Lyndhurst," published recently, and after his 
own death, Lord Campbell has calumniously called him '' the 
renegade Lyndhurst, who set no limit to his aberrations from 
rectitude except that imposed by the necessity of preserving 
his social position." Lord Campbell (in his concluding com- 
ments or summary) says, in the same strain, '' He has shown 
himself to be devoid of public principle " [whatever that may 
be], ^^and to be actuated too often by a sense of interest." 
Again, '^ Even a more splendid eminence than he attained 
was actually within his reach, if he had always kept in the 
path of honour and consistency." Now, Lord Campbell 
utterly fails to establish the charge that Lord Lyndhurst was 
a renegade, and grounds it on his own pretence that whereas 
Lord Lyndhurst held Whig, if not revolutionary principles, 
he accepted a seat from the Tories, and that on the Catholic 
question he held opinions upon which he " turned his back," 
as soon as it was his interest to do so. There is not an atom of 
proof that he held the opinions which his calumniator ascribes 
to him, — he, himself, took every opportunity of disclaiming 
them ; and Lord Campbell even betrays his conviction that 
Lord Lyndhurst was by temperament a Conservative, for he 
denies Lyndhurst's sincerity when he advocated Catholic 
Emancipation. But whatever inconsistency his conduct on 
that question may have shown, we must make allowance for 
^' the prudent statesmanship that recognises necessity ; " and 
Lord Lyndhurst's subsequent position and influence in Par- 
liament was not that which a renegade could have attained. 
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The mere success which his splendid abilities had achieved 
would not have made him the trusted leader of the peers, nor 
have given him what Lord Campbell calls ^'his unlimited 
sway " in the House of Lords. It is sufficient to say here, 
once for all, that Lord Lyndhurst, like Lord St. Leonard's, 
might well appeal to his political and judicial life as his 
answer to the unjust libels of his detractor. 

Excepting his speech on the Emancipation Bill, Lord 
Lyndhurst made no memorable speech while Chancellor ; but 
he advocated some of those important measures of reform in 
the statute law which are redeeming features of the last 
Georgian reign, and applied himself to devising various 
measures for the despatch of public business. He introduced 
a Eegency Bill, to provide for the contingency of the Crown 
descending to the Princess Victoria before she should attain 
eighteen, and won an eulogium from his reconciled anta- 
gonist. Lord Eld on, on the very night* on which a division 
in the other House led to the instant resignation of the 
cabinet. 

When Lord Grey succeeded to the premiership (this was in 
November 1830) he proposed or accepted an arrangement 
by which Lord Lyndhurst was made Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, but with an understanding that his party connexion 
remained unimpaired. In the office of Lord Chief Baron 
(which he held for four years) his high judicial qualities and 
his knowledge of the common law had full scope and a longer 
term for their exercise. His integrity, impartiality, fairness, 
and courtesy, were as conspicuous as his legal attainments 
and his singularly lucid powers of mind ; so that the equit- 
able tribunal of the Exchequer became the most busily occu- 
pied of the courts, and its decisions won universal respect. 
It was as Lord Chief Baron that he delivered the famous 

* Nov. 15, 1830. 
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judgment in the colossal case of Small v. Attwood, which 
gained the admiration of lawyers, and which he subsequently 
\^ndicated on appeal in the House of Lords. This was a case 
of most portentous dimensions, and quite worthy to rank 
with " those old-fashioned suits in Chancery which saw both 
parties into their graves." For twenty-one days it was 
argued in the Court of Exchequer,* and the Lord Chief 
Baron took nearly a year before he delivered his judgment. 
The first argument before the Lords lasted sixteen days, and 
the second thirty days; and the. mass of papers printed and 
wTitten was so enormous that the copies delivered to the Peers 
amounted to ten thousand brief-sheets I Through this tangled 
mass of disputed facts and arguments, and of intricate trans- 
actions and accounts. Lord Lyndhurst proceeded with appa- 
rent ease, diffusing light and reducing into order the chaos 
he encountered, so that this, '' his greatest judicial exploit,'* 
has become one of the traditional glories of the bench. The 
judgment occupied a long day, and was entirely oral ; without 
even referring to any notes, he stated complicated facts, and 
corrected misrepresentations ; and he never faltered or hesi- 
tated, nor was he once mistaken in a name, a figure, or a 
date. 

'' As often," says Lord Campbell, "as I went into his 
court, I admired his wonderful quickness of apprehension, his 
forcible and logical reasoning, his skilful commixture of sound 
law and common sense, and his clear, convincing, and dignified 
judgments." 

But in all instances he exhibited the highest degree of 
every class of judicial ability ; and when he no longer held 
office he thought it his duty to devote his time, his talents, 
and his learning to the House of Lords, and took a constant, 
and what his legal superiority made a prominent, part in the 

♦ CommenciDg Nov. 21, 1831. 
C 
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prr>ceediiigH of the House as the Kupreme Court of Appeal. 
When, as Lord Chief Baron, he took the Northern Circuit, 
he tried at York one Joseph Webb, a tradesman of that city, 
for manslaughter by administering the quack medicine called 
Morirton's Pills ; and a gentleman who was for many years a 
legal functionary at York remembers now the impression 
created by Lord Lyndhurst's wonderfully correct and per- 
spicuous address to the jury, and his remarkable style of 
speaking. Ho was remembered, too, at York in the cause 
of Angoll V, Angell, in which he had come on a special re- 
tainer many years before. 

But while thus aj)plying his great intellect to legal ques- 
tions, he was keenly alive to political interests, although his 
happiest efforts as an orator were not those in which he ad- 
vocated party measures or denounced opponents. The fame 
he acquired as a speaker has been said very truly to arise 
from his wit, his power of satire and invective, his apt quota- 
tions, and his polished «tyle and diction. His voice was clear 
and melodious, and his elocution distinct and pleasing ; his 
statement of facts was as lucid as his perception of them, and 
his arrangement and arguments were logical and coherent. 
It is probably quite true that his oratory was peculiarly 
adapted to the assembly in which it was principally displayed. 
It was chaste and dignified ; correctly elegant in structure 
and free from redundancy and exaggeration, and was often 
warmed by that glow of heart which is the inspiration of true 
eloquence. It was high-reaching and sustained, and it ap- 
pealed to the judgment rather than to the passions of the 
hearer. It was better adapted for the House of Lords than 
the oratory of Lord Brougham, his great parliamentary an- 
tagonist, whoso versatile activity and profuse language could 
never boar comparison with the condensed statement and 
finished arguments of Lord Lyndhurst. Lord Brougham's 
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powerful mind was always distinguished by energetic activity ; 
and the robustness of his physical constitution enabled him to 
gratify, his insatiable thirst for information, and to sustain 
Herculean exertions encountered for the love of applause. 
Lord Brougham's versatility was playfully but sarcastically 
adverted to by Lord Lyndhurst in a speech in the House of 
Lords during the Reform agitation, in which he warned 
noble Lords who should open the flood-gates of democracy 
that they would be swept away by the torrent', " not even ex- 
cepting," he continued, " his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack, who, although he might be enabled by his peculiar 
dexterity, elasticity, and vigour, to float for a time upon the 
tide and play his gambols upon the surface, would at last sink 
with the rest." In quickness and subtlety of mind Lord 
Lyndhurst himself was unsurpassed, but a certain pride and 
reserve of disposition made him often seem indifierent to the 
praise he could have won. In truth he was indifferent to 
common applause, and never aimed at being a popular hero. 
All the popularity he cared for was that which follows — not 
that which is sought. Perhaps, too, from the eminence of 
his own intellectual superiority, he was apt to look somewhat 
contemptuously on the world. Hence, Italian image-boys 
never hawked his likeness, as they did Brougham's, through 
the streets ; nor did parties of provincial visitors, " in the 
Lancashire Dissenting interest," who crowded to see their 
favourite champion of progress and reform, run afi^r Lord 
Lyndhurst when they wandered to see the lions of London. 
But his great endowments — the solidity, comprehensiveness, 
and acuteness of his mind, his discretion, urbanity, and tact, 
and the conviction that was felt of his real patriotism, united 
to give him a very commanding position in the House of 
Lords. Indeed, in that august assembly he had now become 
the trusted leader of his party, and the influence he possessed 

c2 
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in it, was such an influence as no otlier man in modern times 
has possessed there. 

On the great question of Reform he nearly attained the 
position of Conservative leader. He was not opposed to any 
parliamentary reform, nor did he deny that some measure 
was needful and should not be delayed ; but he opposed the 
Bill of 1831 because he deemed it revolutionary, and insisted 
that it was not calculated to support the just prerogatives of 
the Crown, but to destroy them ; that it would overthrow 
and undermine the authority of the House of Lords, and that 
it would not protect the rights and liberties of the people, but 
would overthrow them. 

Not the least interesting incident of the momentous debate 
on the second reading of the Reform Bill, which had passed 
the House of Commons, was the contest between two such 
rivals as Lord Lyiidhurst and Lord Brougham. Li Mr. 
Molesworth's History of the Reform Bill, Lord Lyndhurst's 
arguments are thus briefly stated : — 

" He dwelt on what he called the revolutionary violence 
of the measure, and urged that, although their Lordships 
assented to its object, they opposed its principle. ^ The aris- 
tocratic part of the House,' he said, ' will lose 135 members. 
The same consequences will result in Scotland, where the 
democratic paii; of the members will utterly overwhelm the 
aristocratic part. Then, look at L'eland. Three-fourths of 
the representation of Ireland will be in the power of the 
Catholics. The whole will form — what the noble Duke near 
me has described — namely, a fierce and democratic assembly.' 
He believed that Earl Grey and his associates, after having 
opened the floodgates, would be carried away by the torrent ; 
that a Republic would be established ; that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland would be destroyed, and Church property 
in both kingdoms confiscated. ' This,' he continued, ^ is the 
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crisis of your Lordships' fate : if you now abdicate the trust 
reposed in you, you will never be able to resume it ; your 
rights, your titles, and the liberties of the country will be 
trampled in the dust. The guardianship of the Constitution 
has been intrusted to you, and if it should be despoiled while 
in your custody, the blame will rest with you alone. But if, 
on the contrary, you preserve it unimpaired, you will receive 
the thanks of all reasonable men of the present generation, 
and your memory will live in the gratitude of posterity,' " 

After a debate of four nights, the Bill was rejected by a 
majority of forty-one — an adverse vote which, in the state of 
excitement that then prevailed, threatened very grave and 
serious consequences. The modified Bill that was introduced 
on the re-assembling of Parliament was still regarded by the 
Opposition as a dangerous and revolutionary measure ; Lord 
Lyndhurst again put forward his energies against it, and 
" when the morning sun of July broke on the assembly, he 
was to be seen contesting with Lord Grey a victory which the 
minister even then barely won." He so completely repre- 
sented his party on that occasion, that he thenceforth became 
their spokesman in the House, and almost divided the office 
of leader with the Duke of Wellington. 

A new resistance was organised to the most dreaded pro- 
visions of the Bill, and Lord Lyndhurst proposed in Com- 
mittee the resolutions for postponement of the disfranchising 
clauses, which he carried, and which led to the resignation of 
Eai'l Grrey and his colleagues. Lord Lyndhurst himself then 
actively seconded the endeavours of the Duke to form a Tory 
ministry, and he would fearlessly have taken his place in that 
administration in the face of the contingencies which then 
menaced the country, for he was like the just and persevering 
man celebrated by Horace, whose resolution and constancy 
no threats nor fear can shake, — 
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Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civinm ardor prava jnbentium, 

Non Ynltns instantis tyranui 

Mente qnatit solida. 

Tlie King, when deserted by his ministers, naturally thought 
of the statesman and priv}' councillor who enjoyed his confi- 
dence as he had enjoyed that of George IV. ; who had been 
his Chancellor, and who filled a judicial oflSce which removed 
him in some degree from the personal interests of party ; and 
therefore with great delicacy and constitutional discretion his 
Majesty had recourse to Lord Lyndhurst — not to form a 
Government, but to advise with him on the course to be taken. 
Seeking nothing for himself, and repudiating personal ad- 
vantage, yet ready to undertake responsibility, he gave King 
William tlie only advice that a man of honour and common 
sense could have given,* and in consequence of that advice 
Ids Majesty sent for the Duke of Wellington ; and now, for 
the time, the Hero of Waterloo and the countryman of Wash- 
ington seemed to hold the destinies of England. Had it 
rested with Lord Lyndhurst, the political history of our 
country at this period would probably have been diflerent 
from what it is, moderate counsels might have prevailed, and 
he might have stemmed the tide. But some of his friends 
wanted resolution to carry him through, and others held 
back ; and so the King recalled the Reform ministry, and 
empowered Lord Grey to create as many Peers as might be 
necessary to carry the measure. The Reform Bill was thus 
passed almost without mitigation, but not before Lord Lynd- 
hurst had denounced, in one of his masterpieces of oratory, 
the tyrannous expedient to which the Reform administration 
proposed to resort by creating new Peers for the purpose of 
carrying the Bill. After the new elections under it, the Tory 

• Quarterly Review, 1832, p. 583. 
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party became divided between those who followed Peel and 
those who, conceiving that his want of courage had destroyed 
their party, looked up to Lord Lyndhurst as a leader ; but 
he thenceforth wisely contented himself with labours more 
suited to his judicial position, and as a legislator brought 
forward the Limitation of Actions Bill, opposed the Local 
Jurisdiction Bill introduced by Lord Brougham, then Chan- 
cellor, and urged forward a measure for settling the litigation 
to which the pretentious will of Mr. Thellusson gave rise. 

The Local Courts Bill of 1833, Lord Brougham's favourite 
measure, was the field on which ho and his great opponent 
fought a well-contested fight. It is said that Lord Lyndhurst, 
before making his first speech against it, had not taken the 
pains to master the subject. " He had lounged down to the 
House of Lords with a handsome woman on his arm, looking 
more like a colonel of cavalry than a Chief Baron," and in 
so unprepared a state that he had to get the passages he was 
to read from a printed summary of objections marked for 
him. But, before the third reading, he had blended the 
materials (as it were) with his own mind, and, as much to 
the astonishment as annoyance of Lord Brougham, vanquished 
him on his own ground.* 

Li political matters Lord Lyndhurst, by the course he had 
taken in the Reform campaign, " did upon the whole," as the 
Edinburgh Reviewer admits, " the best for his party and for 
himself," He inspired the Tories with that unconquerable 
spirit, and that restored unanimity, which brought them back 
to power in a few years, and he taught them that confidence 
in himself which made him one of their most powerful chiefs." 
He continued to be the trusted counsellor of the Duke, with 
whom, as well as himself, the King was in frequent com- 

* Quart. Rey. vol. cxxvi. p. 27. 
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municatioii through the agency of those who were natiirally 
entitled to his confidence. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the meantime, with his diminished fol- 
lowing, was barely allowed to sit as les^der of the Opposition, 
until the blunders of the Whigs broke up the Government in 
1834 ; he was then found to be indispensable, but he was to 
be had only upon the terms which he had sufficiently in- 
dicated when he declared that he would " never again accept 
a secondary position in office." The Duke of Wellington, 
gracefully professing to regard it as essential that the Prime 
Minister should be in the House of Commons, conceded these 
terms, and Sir Robert was sent for by the King, but with an 
intimation which may be said to have made it a condition 
that Lord Lyndhurst should be Chancellor. 

And so, in November 1834, we see him, for the second 
time, holding tlie Seals of this liigh office ; but the govern- 
ment which Sir Robert Peel had formed was short lived, and 
the arena of conflict was the House of Commons. The W^el- 
lington administration 1834-1835 was, however, marked by 
several measures of public importance, in which Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst took a leading part — ex. gr, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission was appointed, and the alteration in the law 
as to Dissenters' Marriages was made. When the ministers 
were left in a minority on the Irish Church question. Peel 
and Lyndhurst went out together, but there w^as from that 
time a marked divergence in their political courses. One of 
the Chancellor's guests on the day of his resignation of the 
Great Seal in 1835 remembers that he was in jovial humour, 
and quoted after dinner, w^ith a characteristic gaiety of 
manner, the lines — 

oh fortes, pcjoraqne passi, 



nunc vino pel lite curas ; 
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but remarks that lie was too modest to add, '' Nil desperan- 
dum Teucro duce " — or " Cras ingens iterabimus aequor," 
That " eras " did not arrive for six years afterwards. Lord 
Lyndhurst (who had been already relieved from his judicial 
duties in the Exchequer *) thenceforward devoted his energies 
to fight the battle of his party, but Peel hung back or fought 
reluctantly. And so the Whigs came back to office, and 
having to propitiate their supporters by another great liberal 
measure, introduced the Municipal Corporations Bill. To 
this measure Peel made what has been described as a timid 
and feeble resistance, but Lord Lyndhurst opposed it with all 
his strength. The Duke, sitting by him, rallied the Tory 
party against the measure, and, with an energy and ability 
which won the admiration even of opponents. Lord Lynd- 
hurst carried amendments which Lord Melbourne and his 
colleagues thought destructive of their Bill. While the Mel- 
bourne Ministry was tottering, the King (as the public was 
recently informed) was communicating with Lord Lyndhurst, 
who had now by his courage and success distanced all com- 
petition, and become the virtual adviser of his party in the' 
Lords ; the terms on which he was himself to assume the 
office of Prime Minister with an earldom were arranged, and 
he was ready to lead the party of Conservative reaction, and 
to dictate the policy for which the country seemed now to be 
prepared. The object was chivalrous but cliimerical, and the 
plan (as is well-known) was not carried out : the manoeuvres 
of Sir Robert Peel on the Municipal Reform Bill disorganised 
the Conservatives, and in effect fixed the Whigs in office for 
several years. 

We may here turn aside for a moment from the troubled 
course of political history to glance at events which affected 
Lord Lyndhurst in the happier relations of domestic life. 

* He resigned the office of Lord Chief Baron, Dec. 23, 1834. 
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The first Lady Lyndhurst having died at Paris, January 15, 
1834, he, on August 5, 1837, married Georgiana, daughter 
of Louis Goldsmith, Esq. The only children of the first 
marriage then surviving were — the Honourable Sarah Eliza- 
beth, married to Henry John Selwin, Esq.,* and the Honour- 
able Sophia Clarence, married to Hamilton Beckett, Esq. ;t 
and by the second marriage he had issue a daughter, the 
Honourable Georgiana Susan, whom he had the happiness to 
see married to Charles Du Cane, Esq., M.P., only a few 
months before his own death. Upon that occasion Lord 
Lyndhurst fortuitously met in St. George's Church, Hanover 
Square, a lady whose life had been prolonged like his own, 
who had been, like himself, associated with events and persons 
long passed into history, and who nevertheless, like himself, 
enjoyed all her faculties and took a keen interest in passing 
events. That lady was Anne, Lady Grenville, the last of the 
Pitts, who also was born in 1772, the only daughter of the 
first Lord Camelford, and who, ninety-two years afterwards, 
died in London, having survived Lord Lyndhurst only a few 
months. 

The final crash of Lord Melbourne's administration did not 
arrive until 1841 ; but, meantime, while it was in a state of 
collapse, and the cabinet was gradually going down the de~ 
scensus Avemi^ more than one vigorous push administered by 
Lord Lyndhurst precipitated its fall. He committed (as Lord 
Campbell facetiously says,) frightful devastation on bills in 
Lord Melbourne's parliamentary campaign of 1 836 ; and the 
scene must have been sensational to by-standers when, in the 
following year, he had Lord Brougham for his ally, who, 

• Mrs. Selwin died 25 Jane, 1865. 

f These ladies, together with their sister Susan, who died at Paris not long 
before their mother, appear in a group which was painted by Maclise and 
engraved by Ryall. 
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after his retirement reappeared as a dragon, breathing — not 
fire, but — revenge. His amendments to the government 
measures on Municipal Reform and on the Irish Church were 
triumphantly carried, and his famous " reviews of the Ses- 
sion," which he first gave in 1836, came to be dreaded by 
the ministry as ofl;en as their short-comings were notorious. 
The idea of these damaging reviews is now said to have been 
suggested to him by Mr. Disraeli, and he saw with his usual 
keenness of perception that it was the right thing at the time. 
The effect undoubtedly was electrical on the country, though 
his review at first fell coldly on his fastidious audience ; and in 
adopting the suggestion, he gave another proof of that right 
judgment which never failed at the moment for action, which 
clearly perceived the object and the means, and pursued them 
which confidence and boldness. In his speech of August 18, 
1836, after denouncing what he called " the miserable bucca- 
neering expedition to Spain," as instigated by some envious 
and malignant demon to sully our prestige in that country, 
he continued : — 

" And yet the noble Viscount (Lord Melbourne) stands erect and confident 
amid accumulated disasters and disgrace ; and, reversing the rule of the poet, 
is swelling and lofty in his tone and language in proportion to the abject 
state of his fortunes and the staggering condition of his Government. In 
former times, a minister, amid such defeats and such inability to carry the 
measures which he considered essential, would have thought that he had only 
one course to pursue. But these are antiquated notions ; everything has 
changed. This fastidious delicacy forms no part of the character of the 
noble Viscount. He has told us — and his acts correspond with his words — 
that, notwithstanding the insubordination which prevails around him, and in 
spite of the mutinous and sullen temper of his crew, he will stick to the 

vessel while a single plank remains afloat My consolation," said Lord 

Lyndhurst, " is, that, whatever be the disposition of the noble Viscount, he 
has not sufficient strength — though his locks are, I believe, yet unshorn — to 
pull down the pillars of the State and involve the whole in his ruin : I trust 
it will long survive his fall ! " 

He often quoted Horace in his speeches, and his application 
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on this occasion of the following passages to Lord Melbourne's 
Government was felicitous : — 

* • Nonne vides, ut 

Nndum remigio latns, 

* « « « 4> 

* • ac sine f anibas 

Yix dnrare carinse 

Possint imperiosias 
-^quor ? 

In the autumn of the same year (1836) the Duke of Welling- 
ton addressed to Lord Lyndhurst the following letter (hither- 
to unpublished). It bears testimony no less just than honour- 
able to his character and weight in the House of Lords : — 

Walmer Castle, October 16, 1836. 
My deab Lobd Lyndhubst, 

As I understand that Bradshawe is going to Paris, I avail myself of this 
opportunity of sending you a glass such as that in my possession which you 
liked. The two together in the form of a circle make a glass of the strength 
that you use in general. Separately each is of half that strength, and will 
be found useful in looking at pictures, or some countenances across the House 
of Lords I 

I have nothing to tell you. It is quite obvious that Parliament will not 
meet till the usual time in February. I believe that we in the House of 
Lords must follow the same course as last year ; that is to say, confine our- 
selves to Legislation ; to originate nothing on our side of the House, but to 
allow nothing to pass which shall be thought inconsistent with Principle, or 
with the interests of the Country. 

I should think that Lord Melbourne would be disposed to keep the House 
of Lords in a state of inaction as long as possible. But if Brougham should 
appear among us, it is not probable that he will relish, or will permit, this 
state of tranquillity. There are some measures which may be brought for- 
ward immediately— the Insolvent Debtors* Bill, the Church Regulation Bills, 
and the Charity Regulation Bill. 

You will have seen Brougham's correspondence with the Corporation of 
Edinburgh upon an invitation to dine with them, and you will judge for 
yourself of the probability of his being present during the next Session. I 
see that it is announced in this day's paper that he is on his way to London 
from Brougham Hall. 

However, whatever may be the course adopted by him, I venture to give 
you my opinion that you ought to be in England at an early period. You 
have established yourself not only as the first speaker in the House of Lords 
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but as the first in your own profession, whether in a Court of Law or of 
Equity, or in the House of Lords. It is a great satisfaction to your friends 
and to the publick at large to feel that as long as you can attend to publick 
business, no great and manifest injury can be done to any man, by decisions 
partial, unjust, or contrary to law. I hope that you will not lose sight of 
this position, so honourable to your character and so important to the country 
in the circumstances in which it is placed ; that you will keep up your con- 
stant relations with the Bar ; and that above all, you will not be absent from 
Parliament at the commencement of the Sessions. If there should be no 
other business, there will be that of Appeals. Indeed, there is one upon 
which your presence will be necessary when the judgment will be given. 

I have taken the liberty of adverting to these points, as it appeared when 
you was here that you was thinking of remaining abroad. 

Lady Burghersh and Lady Georgina de Ros are still here. Lady Salisbury 
went away a fortnight ago. We have had here for the last week Lord 
St. Vincent and Miss Jervis. 

Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington.* 

Lord Lyndhurst did not desert his exalted post. During 
the rest of Viscount Melbourne's moribund administration 
he continued annually his famous sessional reviews, which 
in 1839 were eulogised by Lord Brougham himself as " use- 
ful, wholesome, and necessary, as often as the Session had 
proved a failure — as often as the Government had shown 
their indolence or their incapacity, or both combined." As 
Lord Lyndhurst took part in most of the measures brought 
before the House of Lords, and assisted in deciding every 
appeal of importance, the review of his career in that 
august assembly may be said to be a review of its legislative 
and judicial history for fully a quarter of a century. His 
excellence (as the able writer of the article in the Quarterly 
Review has remarked,) obviously lay in the discrimination and 
sagacity with which he checked bad measures and promoted 

* As Ijord Lyndhurst does not appear to have kept his letters, even letters 
on important affairs, the writer of the present Memoir deems himself for- 
tunate in being able to publish this interesting letter from the great Duke, 
who was certainly not given to flattery. 
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those which were good — in tlie good sense, sound knowledge, 
and breadth of view with which he guided tlie judgments 
and deliberations of the Peers. Although he originated little, 
he corrected, perfected, or improved much. 

But the reader's attention must be recalled to the year 
1841, in which came, at length. Lord Melbourne's fall, and 
the Greneral Election, which was followed by the return of 
Sir Robert Peel to power. In that year Lord Lyndhurst for 
the third time resumed the high office of Chancellor. He, 
who for some years past had been throwing his whole ener- 
gies into political life in Opposition, had become tlie very soul 
of his party and had acquired great importance — 

His fame still rising as the years succeed ; 

and Peel, having taken the opportunity to make approaches, 
regained Lord Lyndhurst for his administration. And so we 
behold him, " with the fortune of a legal Whittington," for 
the third time Chancellor of Great Britain. No Chancellor 
(as Lord Campbell tells us) had received the Great Seal so 
often from different sovereigns since the Plantagenet reigns. 
He remained a member of the Cabinet until the dissolution of 
the Conservative party and the retirement of Sir Kobert Peel 
in 1846, and during the interval he promoted many important 
measures of Law Reform. In 1842, the year after his third 
accession to office, he devoted his attention to the Amendment 
of the Law of Bankruptcy, by extending to the country the 
judicial and administrative system which had been in force in 
London for twenty years — a reform honourably distinguished 
from the crude and mischievous measure by which Lord 
Westbury was unlucky enough to confound and defeat the 
objects of bankruptcy legislation. Lord Lyndhurst also gave 
his attention to the reports addressed to the Chancellor by 
Commissioners of Liquiry as to the condition and treatment 
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of lunatics, as well those under the care of the Chancellor as 
the more numerous class of sufferers confined in those asy- 
lums which hold '^ the wrecks of human intellect and of the 
dignity and happiness of man." He accordingly introduced 
the Act which appointed two permanent Commissioners in 
Lunacy, one of whom should preside at all inquiries in Eng- 
land and Wales, and personally ascertain the condition of each 
lunatic, the fitness of the individual proposed for the care of 
him, and the extent of his property. At the time of intro- 
ducing this improvement, there were more than five hundred 
and thirty lunatics under care of the Chancellor, and the 
annual income of their property was reported at three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds : few legal changes gave 
more universal satisfaction than this measure of Lord Lynd- 
hurst. 

Other improvements in the law, which were subsequently 
sanctioned by the Legislature, were likewise advocated by 
Lord Lyndhurst. Foremost among these may be mentioned 
the establishment of a metropolitan court, and diocesan or 
district courts, throughout the kingdom, for the Registration 
and Probate of Wills and other matters of testamentary juris- 
diction. He was also in favour of the abolition of Courts of 
Peculiars and of the petty ecclesiastical jurisdictions which 
were found inconvenient and vexatious. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the Act which 'gave the Privy Council 
its jurisdiction for the extension of patents — matters in which, 
from his early love of applied science and mechanical inven- 
tions, he took a great interest, and he sat, during many years, 
to hear the patent cases that were argued before that tribunal. 

This is not the place for describing his other measures of 
legal reform or his decisions as Chancellor, but two or three 
anecdotes connected with his last Chancellorship may be men- 
tioned here. Li 1843 he decided a singular and novel case, 
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involving inquiries into obscure and even obsolete privileges. 
It was a claim arising out of the damage done to the pro- 
perty of the petitioner, Viscount Canterbury, by the fire 
which in 1834 destroyed the two Houses of Parliament. He, 
as Speaker of the House of Commons, occupied a house for- 
merly part of the Palace, which house had been appropriated 
by the Crown as the Speaker's official residence. Whether 
the persons employed in the Palace, whose negligence occa- 
sioned the fire, were servants of the Crown or servants of 
" the Commissioners of Woods and Forests," the petitioner's 
right depended on the question whether the Sovereign was 
responsible for their negligence. The decisions examined 
went back for several hundred years, but no recognition could 
be found of such liability. Upon the question whether, as 
between one subject of the Crown and another, an action 
could be maintained for damage through fire in a dwelling- 
house occasioned by the negligence of the owner or his ser- 
vant, there was considerable conflict of authority, but it was 
not necessary to decide that question in the present case, as 
it appeared to the Lord Chancellor that, inasmuch as no pro- 
ceeding could be maintained against the reigning Sovereign 
for personal negligence, it could not be supported for the acts 
of the agents or servants of the Crown ; that the Crown was 
not responsible for the conduct of the Commissioners or their 
servants, and that a Petition of Right could not be maintained 
under such circumstances. 

When Chancellor, he only took short notes : he of^en sur- 
prised the Bar by showing, after a long argument, his accu- 
rate recollection of dates and facts. He was remarkable for 
the polite attention with which he listened to the speeches of 
Counsel, however tedious. During the course of an argu- 
ment, he was frequently observed to move his lips, muttering 
to himself, in fact. But no articulate sound ever reached the 
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ears of the Counsel. The Registrar (who sat immediately 
under him) often, however, heard words and phrases greatly 
at variance with the urbanity of manner and countenance 
which had deluded the Counsel addressing him. The Registrar 
ex. gr. would hear the following : — 

Counsel — The fact is proved, my Lord, by these highly 
honourable men \LoTd Chancellor — Disgraceful scamps I call 
them] whose evidence puts the facts past all dispute. [Lord 
Chancellor — ^A parcel of transparent lies !] 

Or remarks like these : — 

Counsel — I appear, my Lord, for the defendant, and I 
pledge what character I have when I declare solemnly as a 
man of honour that I shall prove that he is quite innocent of 
what is charged against him. [Lord C/iancellor — Humph ! 
so you think me fool enough to believe that, do you?] 

On one occasion a Barrister whom he had not previously 
heard was retained to argue before him. The Counsel was a 
man of ability, but began in a very confused floundering 
manner. [Lord Chancellor — ^What a fool the man is !] After 
a while he got more clear and collected [Lord Chancellor — 
Aha ! not such a fool as I thought I] Finally he quite reco- 
vered himself and proceeded admirably. [Lord Chancellor 
— Egad I it is I that was the fool 1] 

We must now pass on to the summer of 1846, when we 
find Lord Lyndhurst, now finally out of office, anxious to 
reconcile Peel's jfree-trade adherents and his former sup- 
porters in the Conservative party, some of whom were 
favourable to measures of conciliation ; but Sir Robert's con- 
duct had so thoroughly alienated his former friends of Pro- 
tectionist views that Lord Lyndhurst's efforts were abandoned. 
Had he succeeded in reuniting the Conservatives under the 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone, and other adherents of 
Sir Robert Peel, the country would probably not have known 
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the administration under Lord John Bassell, which lasted 
from 1846 to 1852 ; but, as Lord Lyndhurst was now seventy- 
four years of age, it is not probable that he would have again 
taken the office of Chancellor. 

In the interim from 1846 to 1854 he seldom spoke in Par- 
liament on any great political question, but his powers con- 
tinued to be exerted for the advantage of his country long 
after any promptings of personal ambition can have actuated 
his conduct. The important and admirable speeches he was 
accustomed to deliver afl»r he had become an octogenarian, 
and, indeed, nearly down to his entrance on his tenth decade, 
were alone sufficient to stamp him as an orator comparable to 
any in classical antiquity. 

A right honourable friend of long experience in Parliament, 
whose political sympathies are opposed to those of the party 
with whom Lord Lyndhurst acted, says, in a letter to the writer 
of this memoir, " There was a quality belonging to him which 
he possessed in a higher degree than any other person of 
whom I have had knowledge, — I mean, the fresh and earnest 
spirit which he carried with him into the long evening of life. 
*01d age ne'er tames the Douglas' blood;' and, instead of 
age taming the blood of Lyndhurst, age seemed to lend it 
new intrepidity and vigour." As a testimony to the patriotic 
fire and vivacity with which he spoke on national questions, a 
saying of M. Dupin may be recorded here. On coming out 
of the House of Peers, where Lord Ljmdhurst had been 
speaking about the foreign relations of this country, he ex- 
claimed, " That man a Lord Chancellor ! Why, he is more 
like a Colonel of Dragoons." 

Like his friend the great Duke of Wellington, whose 
chai'acter was marked by a grand simplicity, and by real 
unboastful greatness, the mind of Lord Lyndhurst was simple 
in its grandeur, and was marked by that alienation from 
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everything factitious and affected which always accompanies 
natures of the highest order. 

Although voting with the Conservatives, he now kept aloof 
from party, and dedicated the lessons of his varied experience 
to the benefit of his countrymen. The measures relating to 
the Leasehold Tenure of Lands in Ireland, the Kegistration 
of Titles to Land, the Judicial Procedure in Lunacy, and the 
privileges and procedure of the House of Lords, were sub- 
jects of his less prominent labours. But again and again, in 
the cause of religious toleration, and consistently with tha 
opinions which had led him in 1828 to support the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act, he pleaded for the removal of 
Jewish disabilities. Upon what was called the Papal Aggres- 
sion, his opposition to assumptions which he conceived to 
mark an aggressive design was not inconsistent with his 
having conceded Roman Catholic emancipation. 

Under the Coalition Ministry, and also under that of Lord 
Palmerston which succeeded to it, he took a considerable part 
in the discussions on University Reform, and especially vin- 
dicated in eloquent and generous terms the rights and privi- 
leges of his own University of Cambridge, of which he had 
been Lord High Steward ever since the year 1840. That 
ancient office, in which he had Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
and several great statesmen for his predecessors, he always 
prized as one of the chief distinctions of his career. In the 
year 1834 the University of Oxford had conferred on Lord 
Lyndhurst the degree of Honorary D.C.L. 

At the time of his last retirement from official life he had 
already much overpassed the allotted age of man. But such 
was his wonderful constitution (inherited, as it would seem, 
from his mother, who was spared until advanced age to rejoice 
in the great fortunes of her son, and was scarcely ever sepa- 
rated from him until her death in 1836), that he could say — 
as Cicero, in his essay ^^ De Senectute," represents Cato as 

d2 
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sajing in his eighty-fourih year — ** Old age has not relaxed 
my nerves nor totally subdued my native vigour ; my strength 
has not yet been found to fail me either in the senate or the 
assemblies of the people^ or when my country or my friends j 
my clients or my guests^ have had occasion to require my 
services.^^* Age like his (to apply to Lord Lyndhurst the 
words of Montgomery,) was fiill of pleasure instead of care ; 
not like winter, but like a fine summer evening, or like the 
light of a fine harvest moon which sheds over the sleeping 
scene a soft nocturnal day. 

He continued to be an indefatigable student, and no one 
better loved to keep pace with the progress of contemporary 
literature. He was a true lover of the Literae Humaniores, 
and was, indeed, a long living illustration of the "Haec studia 
senectutem oblectant, pemoctant nobiscum." His memory, 
the quickness of his apprehension, and the soundness of his 
judgment, even his sight save during certain intervals, served 
him faithfully in his old age ; and, to the moral benefits re- 
sulting £rom length of days, he added, in the learned leisure 
he now enjoyed, what the great Roman orator his prototype 
has called " the sweet food of the mind which is gathered in 
the fields of science." It is said that, even when on the verge 
of ninety, he was accustomed to solace himself, particularly 
when unable to sleep, by repeating passages from his favourite 
poets, especially Horace. 

It has been pretended that he was not well read in Law, 
nor until the latter part of his life fond of any reading. But 
after his retirement from office, at all events, it was his daily 
practice to read, or to hear portions of literature read to him. 
The selected books stood on his table in the same stand, and 
amongst them was often some " old-world " or black-letter 
volume, which he said he read for fear of getting rusty. It 

♦ Emulating Cato, who learned Greek at eighty, Lord Ljndhurst is said to 
haye read French lessons with a master on his last visit to Paris. 
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has been stated that he had always at hand a volume of 
Howeirs " State Trials," or Finch on the Common Law, or 
Parkins, or an abridgement of '^ The Year-Book of Henry 
the Seventh," and he himself said he had pursued a similar 
course of reading all his life. But of light and general litera- 
ture, also, he of late years was an ardent reader, and he was 
speedily acquainted with most new publications of mark in 
any class of literature. Moreover, on any important question 
of the day, he mastered even " The Blue Books ;" and his 
memory and logical mind enabled him to use and marshal 
effectively the facts he disentombed from those forbidding 
repositories of the labour, thought, and time of others. Lord 
Campbell says that, when near the end of the Session of 1856 
he went to take leave of Lord Lyndhurst in George Street, 
he found him deeply engaged in studying the writings of 
St. Augustine, the question of the indissolubility of marriage 
being then under consideration. 

He inherited from his father a fondness for society and a 
love for the elegances and refinements of life ; and it seemed 
as if increasing years only increased his passion for the plea- 
sures of social intercourse. He was always distinguished by 
an easy gracefulness of manner, and his whole nature seemed 
to be warmed in the " sunshine of the high-bred drawing- 
room." It may be justly said of him, as it was said of Cicero, 
that, when friends were met together to heighten the enjoy- 
ments of life, he thought it inhospitable not to contribute 
his share to the common mirth. His facetious humour 
and love of raillery made him fond of conviviality, and 
he preserved a social and cheerful spirit to the last. He 
was in his eighty-ninth year when, on the 20th June, 
I860,* he joined a dinner-party at Stratheden House, at 

* As mentioned in a letter of the then Lord Advocate, given in the Editor's 
postscript to Lord Campbell's Life of Lyndhurst. 
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which Lord Campbell had gathered the greatest lawyers of 
the day. He was too infirm to walk up stairs, and was 
joined in the dining-room by the rest of the company. " I 
remember well," says the writer of the letter in which the 
yisit is narrated, " that Lord Lyndhurst was unusually lively 
and agreeable. He rose to leave the room before the rest of 
the partj'^, but all the company rose too. There was some- 
thing almost aflfecting in the deference and respect, as to one 
entitled to the reverence due to age, which was paid to him 
by men. like Lord Campbell, Lord Wensleydale, and Lord 
Cranworth, all of whom were far advanced in life. I thought 
he was fatigued, and was retiring early, but it turned out 
that he was going to a party at Apsley House." 

Happy, indeed, was the lot he was permitted to enjoy, in 
being for so many years the charm of a friendly circle and 
the oracle of a great political party I His friends might well 
exclaim, in the words of Roscoe's apostrophe on his father. 

Stay thine o'ershadowing wings, relentless Time I 
Stay thy rude hand ; and he through many a clime 
Shall teach thee to retrace thy distant way 
To the hright regions of historic day : — 
Or, he shall charm thee with prophetic rhyme 
Swept from the strings of Freedom's holy lyre, 
Or call the Mnses from the Ausonian land, 
And with the strains their breathing lips inspire 
Win thy cold ear and check thy ebbing sand I 

Of late years Lord Lyndhurst, untrammelled by the cares 
of office, and undisturbed by personal ambition, absolved 
from the obligations of party, yet retaining the attachments 
which arose out of party connection, enjoyed his chief dis- 
tinction as a patriotic Nestor in the councils of his country. 
His decreasing strength neitlier eclipsed his intellect nor 
chilled his zeal ; privileged by the labours of half a century 
to enjoy rcpojfie, hi» energy of mind and his cvor-glowin^ 
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love of country nevertheless made him still active in her 
behalf, and on several occasions brought back to the senate a 
voice that thrilled its auditors by no ^'forgotten tones," and 
startled the diplomacy of Europe. His personal ambition was 
at an end from the time when he declined to take a place in 
the first cabinet of Lord Derby, but he gave that noble and 
gifted statesman his warm and efficient support during his 
two administrations. Occupying a more than judicial emi- 
nence, though no longer wearing the judge's ermine, he was 
a stately and impressive presence in the listening senate ; and 
to the House of Peers, as well as in the estimation of all his 
fellow-citizens, he was still '' the old man eloquent," who had 
no longer any interest, or hope, or care but the good of his 
country and the maintenance of her institutions ; who had 
never quailed before popular rage, and whose fervour the 
chilly approach of death could not abate. His most recent 
speeches were the most marvellous of his eflforts, not only for 
their great ability and fervid eloquence, but for the circum- 
stance that the noble orator had long passed his eightieth 
year, and that, although feeble in body, he could show that 
" his eye was not dim nor his mental force abated." 

At the house of Lady Jersey, who took great pains to draw 
around her the leaders of the Conservative party and to make 
her assemblies attractive to them, Mons. Guizot, on his em- 
bassy to the Court of St James's in 1840, met Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who, then already old, impressed him by the vigour, 
precision, and perspicuity of his ideas and language ; and, 
ten years later, M. Guizot found (as he mentions in his 
account of the Embassy) the same qualities in the aged noble- 
man in almost an equal degree. 

During the latter years of their joint lives Lord Iiyndhurst 
and Lord Brougham became excellent friends. All rivalry had 
ceased, and there was reciprocal cordiality between these 
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eminent men. They were fond of talking over past times, 
and it has been remarked that the vivacious and somewhat 
apocryphal reminiscences of the one were tamed down and 
corrected by the clear memory and accurate understanding 
of the other. Lord Campbell says that Lord Lyndhurst, 
when living in London at his father's old house in George 
Street, had a daily call jfrom Lord Brougham, who brought 
him the gossip of the clubs. It was his habit to receive 
privileged fHends early in the day, and afterwards he occa- 
sionally took an airing. Until his strength failed, he was 
always ready to receive visitors, and many came, as well 
members of the corps diplomatique as lawyers and members 
of Parliament. His conversation displayed good nature and 
consideration for others ; but (according to Lord Campbell) 
he was accustomed to use unmeasured freedom with colleagues, 
and also in speaking of his own character. The grata pro^ 
tervitas * distinguished his style ; his conversation was always 
sparkling and pleasing, and he had the art of gratifying the 
self-love of tibose with whom he conversed. He was always 
remarkable for unaffected ease and gaiety of manner, and 
was genial and fascinating in society. He was still more 
remarkable for the warmth of his home-affections, his ten- 
derness and gentleness in his domestic relations, and the 
kindness of heart with which he interested himself for his 
friends. So, while we admire Lord Lyndhurst's fine clear in- 
tellect and his calm and passionless judgment, we think with 
warmer feelings of the man who was affectionate and kind- 
hearted in all the relations of life, who was never ashamed of 
an unfashionable acquaintance, and who never threw off an 
old friend. 

In the discussions on the Eastern question in 1854, when 
he was in his eighty-third year, he stood up with all the 

■* Hor. Carm. i. 19, 
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ardour of a patriot against the aggressions of Bussia on the 
Turkish empire. His lucid and masterly speech on the 19th 
of June in that year on the policy by which the cabinet 
should be guided in the contest with Russia presented before 
Europe the impressive spectacle of a statesman and jurist, 
whose venerable age and authoritative position lifted him 
above the ordinary passions of parly, standing forward to 
define the objects which the might of assembled armies should 
accomplish, and giving counsels with an eloquence that was 
warmed by zeal for the great interests of mankind and by 
indignation at the cruel frauds of Russian diplomacy. In 
that remarkable address he gave expression to the sentiments 
of the British public, who were not frightened by a war for 
safety, and justice, and freedom, but much afraid of an in- 
glorious peace. 

In the following year, on Mr. Baron Parke being created 
Lord Wensleydale for the term of his natural life, Lord 
Lyndhurst gave a signal proof of his strong constitutional 
sympathies, in opposing and ultimately defeating the attempt 
to create life-peerages — an attempt which raised a very im- 
portant legal and constitutional question. In his speech 
(^^ the most wonderftd," says Lord Campbell, " ever delivered 
in a deliberative assembly "), on moving for a committee of 
privileges, he pointed out that the creation of this life-peerage 
involved the question whether the ancient hereditary character 
of the House should continue, or whether it should be new 
modelled according to the discretion and exigencies of the 
minister for the time being. After discussing the strictly 
legal and technical view of the question, he showed the im- 
policy of the creation of peers for life, and insisted that the 
hereditary character of the House was a barrier against the 
creation of peers for the occasional purposes of a govern- 
ment. He contended against the placing of men who had 
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that we recognised — applying to our country the maxim of 
Ennius — that " by the manners of the olden time and by her 
men Britannia stands firm ! " Let us not forget his warning 
with respect to the friendship of despotic powers, nor trust 
the safety of our country to any man. This was the last 
memorable occasion on which Lord Lyndhurst addressed the 
House, but not the last on which he appeared in the senate he 
had graced so long* All his speeches were striking, and the 
pages of Hansard preserve many of them besides the grand 
efforts of his latter years above described. His speeches ex. 
gr. on newspapers, on the allowance of counsel to prisoners, 
on the legalising certain marriages, and on Italy, may be 
particularly mentioned. 

A debate on the Baron de Bode's case was one of the last 
occasions when he took part in the business of the House of 
Lords. " I shall never forget his speech," says a right honour- 
able friend who has been many years in Parliament. " For the 
chief part of an hour Lord Lyndhurst fixed the attention of 
every one upon a subject, otherwise trite and tedious, by a clear 
and skilful narrative of names, dates, facts, and circumstances, 
which he narrated without effort and without a moment's 
check or hesitation, and, what was more astonishing, without 
reference to any note or memorandum to assist his memory. 
His power of narration, which I always think (continues the 
distinguished writer,) is the most difficult part of oratory, was 
unrivalled by any person I ever knew. Sir James Graham 
came next to him, but wanted his wonderful facility and 
natural grace in statement as well as his sense of humour. 
He gained, by his clear and vigorous style, all tlie advantage 
that Cicero acquired by his * plena et numerosa oratio.' With 
equal strength, he impressed what he said on the mind of the 
auditor; and he never attempted — for it would have been 
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unsuited to his hearers and his time — that grand and almost 
divine eloquence by which Demosthenes moved the hearts of 
men so long as the Grreek language was understood." 

The last time Lord Lyndhurst spoke in the House of Lords 
was on the 7th May, 1861, on the Law of Domicile. 

It pleased Grod to allow to the evening of a useful and an 
illustrious life the purest enjoyments that can accompany old 
age. And, though he did outlive his physical powers, he 
received a compensation in having outlived the passions and 
the enmities which disturbed the period of his rise as a lawyer 
and that of his greatest political activity ; in having seen the 
animosities of his party conflicts long consigned to oblivion, 
and in being permitted to experience in his lifetime the fame 
which the most ambitious can only hope to receive from pos- 
terity. He could behold the scenes of his long career placed 
in the calm and mellowing tints of retrospect, and from the 
goal again renew the race ; and could look back in tranquil 
age upon a life already borne into history — 

safe ont of Fortune's power, 
Nor dread nncertain Fate's approaching hour. 

Martial has said : — 

Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore fui ; 

and Lord Lyndhurst, whose mind was so richly endowed by 
Nature, and studiously cultivated by Art, emphatically illus- 
trated this truth, and showed that 

He lives twice who can at once employ 
The Present well, and e'en the Past enjoy ; 

for the treasures drawn from the continents of knowledge he 
had traversed in his career remained to be the solace of his 
age, and like clouds of light attended him to his setting. 
We have seen how fondly he treasured the house in which 
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hiB parents had lived and died, and how affectionately he 
kept around him the memorials of their presence. He always 
wished it to be remembered that he was an artist's son, and 
he was proud of his father's eminence. Mr. Copley's best 
pictures adorned the house in which he had lived, the house 
which, in Lord Lyndhurst's time, had become the resort of 
the highest and noblest of the land, and in which he passed 
his life. When, in March 1849, the interests of Art were 
in discussion in the House of Lords, he took the opportmiity 
to say : " They recall to my recollection many circumstances 
of my early life, when 1 attended the lectures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Barry, and other professors, when I was very 
much associated with the proceedings of the Royal Academy, 
and when I was intimately acquainted with many of its 
members." One of the most interesting of his father's paint- 
ings is the family picture which always adorned the dining- 
room in George Street,* and it is one of the most touching 
memories of this house that the eyes of the dying statesman 
rested here upon the image of his infant life delineated by his 
father's hand : — 

Did he then see, in calm old age, 

His childhood's star again arise, 
Crowning his clouded pilgrimage 

With all that cheers a wanderer*s ejes ? 

The Rector of St. George's, clergyman of the parish in 
which Lord Lyndhurst was perhaps the oldest inhabitant, has 
put on record that, although the eminent man who has tlius 
set his mark so abidingly upon his country's annals held his 
place to the last in the foremost rank of this world's greatness, 
his sole ambition during his latter years was to be acceptable 

* This picture attracted great interest at the sale of Lord Lyndhurst's 
collection after his death, but it was kept in the family, and is in Lady 
Lyndhurst's possession. 
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in the sight of God. " The path of life," says Mr. Howarth, 
" in which his lot was east is doubtless fiiU of peril and 
temptation, if from no other cause, from the overwhelming 
labour of thought, and absorption of time, in the weightiest 
secular affairs. Although a life has been spent in great and 
useful labours, poignant regrets have often saddened its 
closing years. If such regrets were felt by this distinguished 
public servant they were more than equalled by his gratitude 
to God for the unusual prolongation of those years of retire- 
ment which placed it in his power to redeem the time. And 
faithfully and diligently have those years been spent. And 
as the day closed around him so did the earnestness of his 
preparation for the night that follows increase. When he had 
brought that wondrous intellect to bear exclusively upon the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, searching out scriptural 
truth with that apprehensive quickness with which he had 
been used to search out all other truth, it was striking to see 
him bow down before the wisdom of the Supreme Mind, 
anxious only to bring every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. And the moral process was as striking 
as the mental. Tlie natural dispositions of a kind and loving 
spirit were exalted into living Christian graces. Wife, children, 
servants, friends, all had their portion in tliat overflowing 
tenderness of heart ; so that, when the inevitable hour drew 
nigh, he was happy in himself and in all around him. 
' Happy, supremely happy ! ' were the last sounds that came 
from his lips. Thus, 

All his prospects brightening to the last, | 

His Heaven commences ere the world be past. I 

Those who loved him have the inexpressible comfort of re- 
flecting that his repentance was fervent, his humility deep, 
his faith stedfast, and his hope serene." * 

* " Sermon preached at St. George's on Sunday 18 Oct. 1863, being the day i 
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At length, in the ninety-second year of his age, after de- 
voting a span of years equal to the lifetime of two generations 
to study, to meditation, to debate, to forensic and political 
conflict, to sounding " all the depths and shoals of honour " 
in the law and in the councils of his country, yet with a mind 
still vigorous though the bodily frame was weak — as if the 
soul was asserting its destiny and supremacy even at the 
threshold of its future state — this eminent statesman died,* 
amid the sokiee of family endearments, and ^^ full of the hope 
of immortality." And truly could he exclaim, " Lord ! now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.^^ 

Such a \Tsion of reverend age and recent sen-ice rises 
between the Lyndhurst we have known and the Lyndhurst 
who served King George, that we can now only think of him 
as the Xestor of council, the Cicero of debate, and the Oracle 
of law — tlie faithful counsellor of Kings, the ardent lover of 
England, and the sagacious Judge. He lias so recently 
passed from among us, that it may be thought too soon for 
the impartial and dispassionate judgment of History to be 
given on his character and careen But there are many 
respects in which — without incurring the risk of hero-worship 
— we can safely anticipate the verdict of posterity. We need 
no lapse of years for enabling us to appreciate the steady 
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perseverance and transcendant ability to which he owed his 
rise, the judicial qualities of his. mind, his uprightness as a 
judge, his resolution and courage as a statesman, his happy 
freedom from illiberal prejudices, his large toleration, his 
superiority to the narrow interests of cliques and coteries, his 
hearty sympathy with the cause of independence and freedom 
abroad, his care for the constitutional bulwarks of royal and 
aristocratic power at home. Nor can the contemporaries who 
knew him best be in any danger of estimating too highly his 
winning qualities, his serene temper, his gentle forbearance 
towards opponents, or that constancy in friendship which se- 
cured for him so much warm personal regard, and upon his 
death called forth from his former opponent Lord Brougham, at 
Edinburgh, that tribute of emotion on the loss of an old and 
valued friend which won the sympathy of a public assemblage. 
Those, even, who had been in politics the most opposed to him, 
must say of Lyndhurst as Augustus said when he heard of 
the death of Cicero, " This was a learned man, and a lover 

OF HIS COUNTRY I " 

So long as England is enterprising, and rich, and free, the 
Law will always exercise a predominant influence on the 
well-being of society, and afford to genius, and learning, and 
integrity, one of the noblest avenues to usefulness and dis- 
tinction. And, if we review the lives of successful lawyers, 
we shall hardly find a more instructive career than that which 
is the subject of the present memoir, a more remarkable in- 
stance of great talents devoted to the public service, or a name 
that will continue more imperishably connected with the his- 
tory of his time and country. As a judge, his exalted talents 
reflected honour on the profession of the law, and his judicial 
life was eminently marked by the calmness, the dignity, and 
the impartiality which made his predecessors illustrious. As 
a grave adviser in the councils of his sovereign, his wisdom 
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and integrity were conspicuous ; and his counsels were calm, 
and passionless, and honest,- however strong the excitement 
of the people or the combinations of political hostility. From 
the time, at all events, of his quitting the trammels of office, 
he never 

To party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 

and his conduct as a statesman and a legislator, undisturbed 

by any promptings of personal interest or ambition, has added \ 

to his name a lustre which cannot fade so long as Englishmen ! 

love patriotism and freedom. And, while we see his venerable 

form receding into History, we gratefully remember that he 

made his last and long farewell to his countrymen when he , 

reappeared in the senate to warn them of England's danger, \ 

and counsel them to keep i 

I 

secure ; 

And confident from foreign purposes ( 

* « • * I 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle ! 
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